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was a severe, worn pressure of thought about his
temples, a fire in his eye (as if he saw something in
objects more than the outward appearance), an
intense, high, narrow forehead, a Roman nose, cheeks
furrowed by strong purpose and feeling, and a convul-
sive inclination to laughter about the mouth, a good
deal at variance with the solemn, stately expression
of the rest of his face. He sat down and talked very
naturally and freely, with a mixture of clear, gushing
accents in his voice, a deep guttural intonation, and
a strong tincture of the northern burr, like the crust
on wine. . . . Wordsworth, looking out of the low,
latticed window, said * How beautifully the sun sets
on that yellow bank ! * I thought within myself,
' With what eyes these poets see nature! * and ever
after, when I saw the sunset stream upon the objects
facing it, conceived I had made a discovery, or thanked
Mr. Wordsworth for having made one for me ! "

It is for this that other people " thank Mr. Words-
worth." A love of nature inspired all his best work.
Lamb noticed this quality in him : we remember the
letter to Wordsworth, contrasting London with
" your sun, and moon, and skies, and hills, and lakes."
Lamb has left a description of Coleridge which shows
at once what he and Wordsworth had in common.
Coleridge was living in the Lake District by this time,
and Charles and Mary Lamb went to visit him.

"He received us with all the hospitality in the
world, and gave up his time to show us all the wonders
of the country. He dwells upon a small hill by the side
of Keswick, in a comfortable house, quite enveloped